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Abstract:  An  account  of  the  reassembling  of  1,500  volumes  dispersed 
throughout  the  stacks  of  New  College  Library,  Edinburgh,  and  the  evidence 
they  give  of  the  interests  and  travels  of  Dr  John  Hutton,  its  principal 
donor.  Hutton,  born  near  Dumfries  in  south-west  Scotland,  became  court 
physician  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  left  his  library  of 
medicine,  history,  classics,  literature  and  theology  to  the  ministers  of 
Dumfries.  A record  survives  of  its  use  as  a lending  library  from  1732  to 
1826. 

Dumfries,  the  most  important  town  in  south-west  Scotland,  has  a history 
going  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a population  of  about  30,000.  It  is 
situated  about  thirty  miles  from  Carlisle  across  the  English  border.  What 
follows  is  an  attempt  to  connect  the  library  of  its  eighteenth-century 
Presbyterian  ministers  with  King  William’s  chief  physician,  and  to  relate 
the  sequence  of  events  by  which  most  of  the  books  have  come  to  New 
College  Library  in  Edinburgh. 

New  College  Library  began  as  the  library  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  College  in  1 843,  and  grew  large  by  nineteenth-century  purchases 
and  donations.  It  was  greatly  extended  by  mergers  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  College  Library  in  1 900,  the  Divinity  Library  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  1936,  and  the  Library  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1958. 

I was  Librarian  of  New  College  from  1965  to  1986.  It  was  not  long 
after  my  appointment  that  I began  to  notice  among  the  thousands  of  older 
books,  some  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  in  original  and  often  dilapidated 
leather  bindings,  with  distinctive  pressmarks  and  marks  of  provenance, 
usually  in  the  form  uEx  libris  bibliothecae presbyterii  Drumfriesiensis  ex 
dono  Joan.  Hutton  M.  D.  1714 ”,  or  abbreviations  thereof.  Many  were 
also  distinctive  because  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
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book-block,  had  the  consistency  of  blotting-paper.  There  were  other  signs 
of  former  dampness  such  as  water-staining,  crumpled  end-papers,  bindings 
broken,  and  stitching  and  cords  visible.  These  books  had  been  distributed 
by  subject  amongst  the  older  books  of  the  library  in  various  stackrooms 
which  were  at  that  time  all  on  open  access. 

Then  I found  a fifty-one  page  printed  catalogue  of  the  collection  - still 
the  only  complete  copy  I have  seen  - with  the  imprint  “Dumfries,  printed 
by  Robert  Jackson,  1784”.1  It  was  arranged  in  a quasi-alphabetical  order. 
Each  abbreviated  entry  occupies  a single  line,  listing  author,  title  and 
pressmark.  All  the  authors  whose  surnames  begin  with  A are  together,  all 
the  Bs  are  together  and  so  on.  But  the  sub-arrangement  within  each  initial 
letter  is  by  pressmark,  a baffling  sequence  until  one  realizes  the  principle 
involved.  It  means  that  the  list  is  a combination  of  shelflist  and  alphabetical 
index,  without  the  real  virtues  of  either. 

To  the  question,  “Could  this  catalogue  be  used  as  an  inventory?”  were 
added  several  others.  Who  was  the  John  Hutton  who  gave  so  many  books 
to  the  Dumfries  Presbytery  in  1 7 1 4?  How  and  when  did  they  come  to  New 
College  Library?  Was  it  only  a theological  collection?  Had  anyone  in 
Dumfries  ever  read  them?  Was  some  disaster  responsible  for  their  condition? 
And,  most  puzzling  of  all,  what  was  the  significance  of  the  two  Greek 
words  Ta  ’avto  [ta  ano]  written  on  most  of  the  title  pages? 

John  Hutton  M.  D. 

An  article  by  Gordon  Goodwin  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
was  very  informative  about  Hutton.  He  is  said  to  have  begun  life  as  a herd 
boy  in  Caerlaverock,  Dumfriesshire,  working  for  the  Episcopalian  minister 
there. 

Through  his  master’s  kindness  he  received  a good  education,  and 
became  a physician,  graduating  M.D.  at  Padua.  He  chanced  to  be  the 
nearest  doctor  at  hand  when  the  Princess  Mary  of  Orange  met  with  a 
fall  from  her  horse  in  Holland,  and  thus  gained  the  regard  of  Prince 


1 A catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Library  of  the  Presbytery’  of  Dumfries,  (Dumfries, 

printed  by  Robert  Jackson,  1784). 
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William,  who  on  ascending  the  English  throne  appointed  him  his  first 
physician.2 

I have  not  found  the  source  of  these  anecdotes,  but  the  records  of  Edinburgh 
University  now  in  the  University  Archives  show  that  he  was  a student  here 
in  1672  and  graduated  M.A.  in  1674.3  There  is  no  record  of  his  exact  age, 
but  he  would  in  those  days  have  probably  graduated  at  about  fifteen.  To 
study  medicine  young  Scots  went  on  to  Leiden  in  Holland  or  Padua  in 
Italy.  Hutton  had  his  doctoral  thesis  accepted  at  the  University  of  Padua  on 
24  May  1677, 4 which  was  the  same  year  that  the  Princess  Mary,  bom 
1 662,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  later  King  James  II  and  VII, 
married  Prince  William  of  Orange.  Dr  Hutton  was  probably  in  the 
Netherlands  or  elsewhere  on  the  continent  between  1677  and  1687.  He 
certainly  went  to  England  with  William  and  Mary  when  they  became  King 
and  Queen  in  1688. 

Another  Scot  in  the  train  of  William  and  Mary  was  Gilbert  Burnet, 
made  Bishop  of  Salisbury  under  the  new  regime.  He  relates  in  his  History 
of  his  Own  Times  that  Dr  Hutton  attended  the  King  as  personal  adviser  as 
well  as  physician,  and  was  with  him  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  on  1 July 

1 690  in  his  campaign  against  the  Irish  Catholics  who  were  trying  to  reinstate 
King  James.5  On  30  September  in  the  same  year  Hutton  was  admitted  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London6  and  on  20  October 

1691  he  is  listed  as  “Physician-General  to  the  Armies  and  Land  Forces”.7 
Four  years  later  he  was  incorporated  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  in  November  1697  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.8 


Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  28,  356  (London,  1891). 

Edinburgh  University  Library,  MS  Da35. 

Universita  di  Padova,  MS  282,  fos.  1695,  1700,  1703. 

5 G.  Burnet,  History  of  his  own  time  (Oxford,  1823),  iv,  103-4. 

W.  Munk,  The  roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  (London, 
1861),  i,  442-3. 

A.  Peterkin,  A list  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  ...  1 660-1 72  7 (Aberdeen 
1925),  10. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (see  n.2,  above). 
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Several  of  his  books  show  these  connections.  William  Cockbum,  one 
of  Hutton’s  younger  colleagues  in  the  team  of  royal  physicians,  inscribed  a 
copy  of  his  Oeconomia  corporis  animalis  (London:  1 694)  to  him  [6.  1. 
16].  James  Wallace,  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  presented  a copy  of  his 
father’s  authoritative  book  on  his  native  Orkney  Islands  (1693)  to  him, 
inscribed  “for  Doctor  Hutton,  his  Majesties  first  physician  at  Whythall” 
[5.  7. 40],  A new  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1 700  with  a redrawn 
map  “Humbly  dedicated  to  Dr  Hutton,  the  King’s  first  Physician”  [10.3.3], 
There  is  also  his  own  ex-libris  with  the  note  “in  aula  regia  archiatorum 
primi  1693 ” in  volume  one  of  the  huge  six-volume  Walton’s  Polyglot 
[2.3.1].  His  presence  at  the  autopsy  of  King  William  in  March  1702  is  also 
recorded,  but  sadly,  patronage  seldom  survives  the  patron,  and  Queen  Anne 
appointed  Dr  Hutton’s  predecessor,  Dr  Thomas  Lawrence,  as  his  successor. 
Indeed,  the  Presbytery  Library  also  has  a copy  of  the  1707  directory  The 
Present  State  of  Great  Britain  [4.4.4],  where  Her  Majesty’s  First  Physician 
is  Sir  Edward  Hannes,  at  a salary  of  £400,  and  Dr  Lawrence  has  moved 
down  in  turn  to  be  Second  Physician  again. 

Origins  of  the  collection 

The  most  recent  account  of  the  origins  of  the  collection  is  in  Paul  Kaufman’s 
Libraries  and  Their  Users  (1969)  in  the  chapter  entitled  “Scotland  as  the 
Home  of  Community  Libraries”.9  He  says  that  the  Dumfries  Presbytery 
Library  had  “some  2,350  titles  and  over  300  MSS”,  apparently  relying  on 
a local  correspondent.  He  was  unaware  that  any  of  the  books  had  survived, 
although  he  refers  to  the  accurate  account  of  G.W.  Shirley  in  the  Gallovidian 
Annual,  1932,  on  “Dumfriesshire  Libraries”10  which  relates  the  decision 
of  the  Presbytery  in  1884  to  deposit  the  Library  in  the  General  Assembly 
Library  in  Edinburgh. 

Reference  to  the  unpublished  Presbytery  Minutes  confirms  all  that 
Shirley  says,  especially  on  23  January  1884, 


9 P.  Kaufman,  Libraries  and  their  users  (London,  1969),  140-2,  147. 

10  G.W.  Shirley,  Dumfriesshire  libraries  (Dumfries,  1933  - reprinted  from  The 
Gallovidian  Annual,  1932). 
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The  Presbytery  Officer  having  reported  that  the  roof  of  the  library  was 
in  a dangerous  state,  the  Presbytery  inspected  it  and  having  found  that 
the  roof  was  open  to  the  sky  and  the  place  flooded  water,  they  ordered 
all  the  books  to  be  removed,  Mr  Weir  allowing  them  to  be  stored  in  the 
hall  below  Greyffiars  Church." 

After  the  Presbytery  failed  in  its  attempts  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  magistrates, 
the  Synod,  the  Antiquarian  Society  and  the  individual  congregations,  in 
the  repair  of  the  Presbytery  House,  it  was  reported  on  1 July 

that  the  General  Assembly’s  Library  Committee  was  willing  to  receive 
the  books  on  loan  and  place  them  in  a room  of  the  Assembly  Library. 
The  Presbytery  agreed  that  the  books  should  be  loaned  to  the  General 
Assembly’s  Library  on  condition  that  on  a resolution  of  the  Presbytery 
to  that  effect,  and  within  three  month’s  notice,  the  Presbytery  should 
be  entitled  to  resume  custody  of  the  books.12 

On  3 March  1 885  it  was  reported  to  Presbytery  that  the  books  of  the  Library 
had  been  sent  to  Edinburgh  and  duly  received  by  the  Assembly’s  Library 
Committee.13 

The  General  Assembly  Library  was  housed  in  the  building  which  is 
now  The  Hub  (of  the  Edinburgh  Festival  Society).  It  was  the  Tolbooth 
Church,  designed  by  Gillespie  Graham  and  Pugin,  and  until  the  Church 
Reunion  of  1 929  it  hosted  the  annual  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
itself.  The  whole  General  Assembly  Library  was  transferred  in  1958  to 
New  College  Library,  including  apparently  the  Dumfries  Presbytery  Library, 
and  all  the  books,  new  and  old,  were  dispersed  by  subject  amongst  the 
stacks  and  included  in  the  catalogue  of  its  new  home. 

In  the  surviving  books  of  the  Presbytery  Library,  there  are  about  180 
that  have  Hutton’s  signature,  and  some  of  these  have  further  annotations  in 


Dumfries,  Ewart  Library  MS,  Church  of  Scotland  Presbytery  of  Dumfries 
Minutes,  vol.  27,  23  Jan.  1884. 

12  Ibid.,  1 July  1884. 

13  Church  of  Scotland,  General  Assembly,  Abridgment  of  Proceedings,  1 June  1 885. 
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his  own  hand.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  The  Booke  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  Other  Parts  of  the  Divine 
Service  for  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh:  Robert  Young, 
1637).  This  is  the  famous  “Laud’s  Liturgy”,  the  Episcopalian  service  book 
imposed  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  Charles  Ps  bishops  [1.6.7],  Another 
book  to  compare  with  this  is  The  Booke  of  the  Common  Prayer  ...  After 
the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England  (Londini:  Ex  Officina  Edoardi 
Whitchurche,  Junii  1549).  This  copy  has  Dr.  Hutton’s  explanation  that 
“This  prayer  book  was  the  first  that  was  printed  in  English  in  the 
Reformation  of  King  Edward”  and  is  “added  to  ye  other  books  for  ye 
curiosity  of  ye  reader  by  Jo  Hutton”  [2.5.6], 

Other  books  have  similar  comments  by  the  Doctor,  such  as  A Collection 
of  All  the  Proclamations,  Declarations,  Articles  and  Ordinances,  Passed 
by  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  and  His  Council....  (London:Henry 
Hills,  1654)  [1.3.6].  This  copy  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Proclamations  is 
inscribed  In  futurum  rei  memoriam  hie  est,  which  could  perhaps  be 
translated  “Don’t  forget  what  happened  during  our  Civil  War”  which,  with 
the  Restoration  of  1 660  and  the  Revolution  of  1 688,  were  then  within  living 
memory. 

But,  for  the  “curiosity  of  the  reader”,  before  leaving  Hutton’s  copies 
of  Laud’s  Liturgy  and  King  Edward  Vi’s  First  Prayer  Book,  a brief 
inspection  should  be  made  of  the  binding  and  lettering.  Both  have  been 
rebound  in  polished  calf,  a nineteenth-century  gentleman’s  library  style, 
and  one  that  marks  them  off  in  appearance  from  all  the  older  bindings.  The 
lettering  also  betrays  them:  “Book  of  Common  Order  of  Church  of  Scotland” 
and  “Book  of  Common  Order  of  Church  of  England”.  These  bindings  with 
the  Presbyterian  lettering  are  undated,  but  were  undoubtedly  executed 
between  1 884  and  1 958  when,  as  already  mentioned,  the  collection  was  in 
the  General  Assembly  Library  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh. 
The  presence  of  the  ownership  stamp  of  the  burning  bush  surrounded  by 
the  words  “Bibliotheca  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae”  confirms  this. 

The  Presbytery  minutes  are  also  a valuable  source  of  information  for 
the  origin  of  the  Library.  On  4 April  1710  they  read: 
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The  Presbytery  Understanding  that  Dr  John  Hutton  Physician  has  a 
design  to  bestow  upon  them  some  Books  to  be  kept  in  a Library  here, 
thought  fit  to  write  a Letter  to  him  thanking  him  for  it  & encouraging 
him  in  that  Design;  and  appointed  IVPHill,  Robison  & the  Moderator 
[John  Somervel]  to  draw  the  Letter  & report.14 

At  almost  every  subsequent  Presbytery  meeting  from  1 7 1 0 to  1714,  when 
they  were  not  discussing  cases  of  apostasy  or  fornication,  they  were  talking 
about  their  correspondence  with  Dr  Hutton  in  London.  The  matter  dragged 
on  partly  because  a different  minister  was  appointed  to  write  each  time, 
and  partly  because  their  committees  proposed  interminable  regulations  for 
the  use  of  the  books,  and  suggested  various  deputations  to  the  Town  Council 
expecting  them  to  provide  a Library  Room. 

On  2 September  1712  after  several  postponements 

Mr  Vetch  [Veitch]  Represented  to  the  Presbytery  that  he  has  received 
lately  a Letter  from  Doctor  Hutton  showing  that  his  Books  destinat  for 
a Library  to  the  Presbytery  are  chested  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  any 
person  in  any  place  that  thy  think  fit  which  Letter  he  read.  And  they 
having  considered  it  Appoints  Mr  Vetch  to  write  to  the  Doctor  to  send 
the  books  by  sea  to  Leeth  to  the  care  of  one  there  to  be  condescended 
upon  by  Mr  Vetch,  Mr  Young  Comptroller  here,  and  Mr  Paterson 
Merchant,  who  is  to  be  named  to  the  Doctor  in  the  Letter.  And  appointed 
Mre  Vetch  and  Paton  to  speak  to  the  Magistrats  and  Leading  Councillors 
of  this  Burgh  for  providing  a place  for  the  Library.15 

But  the  shipping  of  the  books  from  London  to  Leith  was  put  off  in  November 
because  of  the  risks  to  sailing  ships  in  winter  weather.  They  wrote  to  ask 
the  Doctor  to  send  them  next  April.  But  on  6 January  1713 


Church  of  Scotland.  Presbytery  of  Dumfries.  Minutes,  vol.  6,  1 (MS  in  Ewart 
Library,  Dumfries;  microfilm  in  Edinburgh  University  Library,  Mic  M 1116) 

15  Ibid.,  95. 
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Mr  Somervel  reported  that  he  wrote  not  to  Doctor  Hutton  because 
soon  after  last  Presbyterie  he  got  Information  of  his  death.  But  that  he 
has  received  a Letter  written  by  the  Doctor  a little  before  his  death 
bearing  that  he  had  left  to  the  Presbyterie  not  only  all  the  books 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue,  sent  formerly,  but  all  the  other  books  of 
his  Library:  as  also  a Letter  from  Esquire  Hutton  the  Drs  Executor 
showing  that  the  books  are  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  presbyterie  when 
they  please.16 

Things  still  moved  slowly,  for,  on  2 June 

The  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly  Report  that  the  books  for  the 
Library  are  come  to  Leith  and  that  they  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to 
Dumfries:  Mr  Patoun  and  Mr  Somervell  are  appointed  to  receive  them 
and  get  them  carefully  lodged  when  they  come  to  this  place.17 

The  next  reports  show  that  the  books  did  arrive  overland  in  various  batches 
in  August  and  September,  and  that  the  Presbytery  was  then  concerned  to 
have  presses  made  for  them,  to  get  them  listed,  and  to  rent  two  rooms  from 
James  Pagan,  merchant,  for  £24  Scots  (another  long  negotiation),  because 
the  Town  Council  had  changed  their  mind  and  wanted  their  room  for  some 
other  purpose. 

Dr  Hutton  had  died  in  November  1712,  having  been  since  1710 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries.18  A copy  of  John 
Mackqueen’s  An  Essay  on  Honour  (London:  1711)  is  inscribed  “My 
honoured  friend  Dr  Hutton  first  Physician  to  his  late  Majesty  and  one  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  presented” 
[10.1.10].  There  is  no  record  of  his  ever  having  married  and  he  was 
obviously  dispersing  some  of  his  accumulated  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  his 
native  area.  He  had  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  new  manse  for  the 
minister  of  Caerlaverock  and  already  in  1 708  had  created  a mortification, 


16  Ibid.,  101. 

17  Ibid,  109. 

18  J.  Foster,  Members  of  Parliament,  Scotland  1357-1882  (2nd  edn.,  1882),  191. 
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or  endowment,  of  £ 1 ,000  for  poor  relief  and  education  in  the  parish,  which 
continued  as  an  independent  trust  till  1935. 

But  Hutton’s  library  was  not  the  only  source  of  accessions  to  the 
Presbytery  Library.  The  Presbytery  minutes  for  19  July  1715  : 

Mr  Robert  Paton  produced  a list  of  some  books  Left  to  the  presbyterie 
by  the  Deceased  Doctor  George  Archibald  Physician  in  the  Burgh 
which  were  appointed  to  be  added  to  the  Library.  The  presbyterie 
thought  fit  to  appoint  Mrs  Paton,  Lin  & Bowie  to  wait  upon  the  Doctors 
Lady  and  in  the  presbyteries  name  to  return  thanks  for  the  gift  and 
receive  the  Books  with  her  Conveniencie.19 

Like  Hutton’s,  some  are  medical  and  some  are  on  other  subjects.  One 
example  is  a French  Bible,  published  in  Geneva  in  1588,  which  has  Marot’s 
metrical  Psalms  bound  with  it  [9.6.1].  Dr  Archibald  was  a resident  of 
Dumfries,  who  is  recorded  in  September  1707  as  “repaid  1000  marks  ... 
borrowed  by  Provost  Rome  towards  the  building  of  the  mill”.20  He  was 
also  the  burgh’s  first  historian,  his  mainly  unpublished  Account  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Dumfries  being  preserved  in  the  Sibbald  manuscript  in  the 
National  Library  of  Scotland. 

There  are  also  books  which  belonged  to  neither  of  the  doctors.  A 
small  group  have  accession  dates  earlier  than  1714.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  Humphrey  Baker’s  Arithmetick  ...  Newly  Corrected  and  Enlarged  by 
Henry  Phillippes  (London:  1670)  [4.8.3].  It  is  inscribed  “This  book  belongs 
to  the  Presby.  of  Dumff’s  Library  1708”.  The  first  volume  of  Joseph  Caryl’s 
Exposition  ...  of  the  Book  of  Job,  London,  1648,  is  also  inscribed  “This 
book  belongs  to  the  Presby.  of  Dumff’s  Library  1709”  [10.2.3],  Caryl’s 
Exposition  of  Job  is  an  intriguing  example  of  continuity  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  period  and  into  the  Restoration,  as  the  final  volume,  the 
12th,  was  not  published  till  1666. 


Church  of  Scotland,  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  Minutes,  vol.  6,  1 83. 

20  R.  Edgar,  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Dumfries  [written  c.  1746],  ed.  R.  C. 
Reid  (Dumfries,  1915). 
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The  most  interesting  of  the  volumes  inscribed  as  acquired  in  1 7 1 0 is  a 
copy  of  the  Douai  Bible,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  version  in  English, 
published  in  1609  [6.5.8].  Only  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  has  survived, 
but  this  has  another  inscription  saying  that  they  were  bought  on  22  August 
1702  by  Robert  Neilson  of  Bamcalzie.  Bamcalzie  is  near  Crocketford, 
halfway  between  Dumfries  and  Castle  Douglas.  This  does  appear  to  be 
evidence  for  a local  origin  for  some  of  the  Dumfries  Presbytery’s  books. 
Also,  when  the  Hutton  books  were  arriving  in  August  1713,  Mr  Robert 
Paton,  who  was  then  the  Minister  of  the  Second  Charge,  Dumfries,  was 
instructed  “to  put  the  other  books  belonging  to  the  Presbyterie  and  in  his 
custodie  into  the  same  Room  at  the  sight  of  the  Committee  conform  to  the 
Catalogue”.21 

One  further  quotation  from  the  Presbytery  minutes,  unrelated  to  the 
Library,  shows  an  unusual  tenderness  for  an  opponent’s  reputation: 

7 Dec  1714.  “It  being  represented  that  there  are  Lines  cut  out  upon  the 
Gravestone  of  the  deceased  Robert  Neilson  of  Bamcailie  who  was 
excommunicated  by  this  presbyterie  for  his  apostasy  to  popery,  highly 
vilifying  and  trampling  upon  that  souldier,  It  was  moved  that  the 
presbyterie  should  apply  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  Stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright  for  defacing  these  Lines  and  the  Moderator  appointed 
to  write  a Letter  to  the  Justices  for  that  end.22 

Statistics 

At  this  point  it  seems  helpful  to  turn  to  a quantitative  account  of  the  surviving 
volumes.  Taking  the  entries  in  the  1784  printed  catalogue  at  their  face 
value,  there  were  then  2,052  titles  in  2,372  volumes.  This  figure  for  titles 
does  not  take  into  account  volumes  in  which  many  pamphlets  are  bound, 
as  the  brevity  of  the  entries  fails  to  reveal  this.  What  is  definite  is  that  there 
are  now  1,517  volumes,  most  of  which  are  gathered  together  again  in  their 
original  pressmark  order.  Some  60  volumes,  mainly  medical  titles,  were 
transferred  to  the  main  University  Library  before  there  was  any  notion  of 


21  Church  of  Scotland,  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  Minutes,  vol.  6,  112. 

22  Ibid.,  154. 
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keeping  the  collection  together.  These  1,517  volumes  represent 

approximately  64%  of  the  original  2,372. 

Rough  analysis  of  the  surviving  volumes  gives  a broad  proportional 

indication  of  the  subjects  included: 


Science  (except  medicine) 

2% 

Medicine 

5% 

Philosophy,  politics  & law 

5% 

Literature 

8% 

History  & travel 

14% 

Church  history,  liturgy,  etc. 

14% 

Bibles  & biblical  studies 

17% 

Theology 

35% 

The  last  three  broad  groups,  church  history,  biblical  studies  and  theology, 
together  form  66  per  cent  of  the  total. 

An  analysis  by  imprint  shows  the  following: 


Britain 

60% 

London 

55% 

Netherlands 

17% 

France 

9% 

Germany  & Eastern  Europe 

7% 

Switzerland 

5% 

Italy 

2% 

What  can  be  deduced  from  these  statistical  approximations  is  that  Dr  John 
Hutton  provided  the  ministers  of  the  Dumfries  Presbytery  with  a substantial 
collection  of  theological  and  biblical  reading  matter,  with  his  medical  books 
and  many  historical  and  literary  texts  as  well.  What  is  difficult  to  assess  is 
the  degree  to  which  he  acquired  books  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
1711-12,  in  order  to  make  such  a gift.  He  probably  had  a good  collection 
already,  having  the  resources,  the  contacts  with  leading  figures  in  medicine, 
science,  politics  and  the  church,  and  the  opportunity  of  travel  in  the 
Netherlands,  Italy  and  Germany  to  make  such  purchases.  Books  recognised 
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as  having  his  ex-libris  or  annotated  in  his  own  hand  number  about  1 80. 
The  great  majority  of  these  are  Latin  theological  titles,  though  they  include 
small  samples  of  all  the  other  subjects  quoted  above.  It  is  notoriously 
dangerous  to  try  to  prove  that  ownership  means  readership.  But  Hutton 
could  hardly  have  been  wanting  to  impress  the  Presbytery  with  his  reading, 
and  posthumously  at  that.  Latin  was  not  a dead  language  for  him  - most 
medical  works  used  it  - and  he  seems  to  have  been  genuinely  concerned 
with  his  own  and  other  men’s  spiritual  life.  Evidence  of  his  reading  and  his 
search  for  books  can  be  found  in  his  copy  of  Philippe  Labbe’s  Bibliotheca 
bibliothecarum  (3  edn.,  Rouen:  1678).  A long  manuscript  note  says 

I’ve  seen  all  those  books  in  this  catalogue  with  a cross  before  ym  & if 
it  have  two  thus  ++  I’ve  perus’d  & taken  out  of  it  as  much  as  I desir’d 
but  if  only  a line  be  dra[wn]  from  it  I must  [indite]  to  find  it  out 

(presumably  meaning  to  write  in  search  of  a copy). 

Huguenot  books 

Within  the  compass  of  this  paper  it  is  not  possible  to  explore  all  the  topics 
on  which  Hutton  collected,  whether  for  his  own  interest  or  for  the 
Presbytery’s.  But  one  series  of  imprints  seems  to  have  a coherence  and  a 
significance  worth  a mention.  This  is  a series  of  more  than  50  books  which 
came  from  the  French  Protestant  centres  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


La  Rochelle  (on  the  Atlantic  coast)  6 titles 

Montauban  (in  the  South)  5 titles 

Bergerac  (near  Bordeaux)  1 title 

Sedan  (in  Northwest  France)  6 titles 

Charenton  (just  outside  Paris)  1 1 titles 

Saumur  (on  the  Loire)  24  titles 


Most  of  these  places  were  the  seats  of  the  Protestant  Academies  set  up 
under  the  toleration  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ( 1 598),  to  escape  the  stranglehold 
which  the  Catholic  Church  had  on  the  historic  French  universities.  The 
Presbytery  Library  was  well  stocked  with  the  works  of  John  Cameron,  the 
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Scot  who  studied  and  taught  at  Bergerac,  Sedan,  Montauban  and  Saumur. 
His  successors,  Moses  Amyraut,  Daille,  Bochart  and  Louis  Cappel  taught 
the  same  moderate  or  universalist  form  of  Calvinism.  Their  books  are  all 
present,  as  are  those  of  Derodon,  Du  Moulin,  Chouet,  Tilenus,  Trelcat  and 
de  Vaux.  Perhaps  the  best  known  in  the  wider  world  of  letters  was  Pierre 
Bayle,  a product  of  the  Academy  of  Puy-Laurens  (the  successor  to 
Montauban)  and  long  associated  with  Sedan,  for  his  great  Dictionnaire 
Historique  et  Critique  published  in  his  later  years  at  Rotterdam. 

Among  the  books  are  collections  of  students’  dissertations  from  Saumur 
and  Sedan.  These  arid  exercises  have  a sad  interest  in  showing  the  numbers 
of  students  at  the  Academies  in  particular  years.  At  Sedan  the  falling 
numbers  in  the  1660s  and  1670s  reflect  the  increasing  persecution  by  the 
Gallican  Church  of  Louis  XIV  until  its  final  closure  of  that  Academy  in 
1681.  The  story  was  the  same  at  Saumur  and  Puy-Laurens  until  they  too 
were  closed  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.23 

A number  of  these  Huguenot  volumes  are  inscribed  with  the  name 
“Daubuz”.  One  example  is  a collection  of  dissertations,  Disputationes 
elencticae  de  capitibus  fidei  inter  reformatos  & pontificios  controversis. 
In  Academia  Montalbani  habitae.  Sub  praesidio.  . . Antonii  Garissolii 
(Montauban:  1650)  [8.2.2].  This  name  was  an  enigma  until  the  discovery 
of  a pamphlet  of  which  he  was  the  author,  De  Imputatione  Primi  Peccati 
Adae  Epistola  et  Carmen , by  Charles  Daubuz,  Minister  of  Nerac 
(Montauban:  1648)  [5.2.12]. 

It  is  known  that  after  1685  many  of  the  libraries  of  the  Academies 
were  confiscated  and  sold  by  auction,  a shelf  at  a time,  and  that  many 
found  their  way  into  the  libraries  of  religious  orders.  Was  this  collection 
sold  perhaps  in  Rotterdam  to  a Scottish  doctor  in  exile?  Or  did  their  owner 
reach  London  like  many  other  Huguenots  and  keep  his  books  till  the  final 
auction  of  his  possessions? 


23  H.M.  Baird,  The  Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre  (London,  1886),  ii,  477-8; 
M.  Nicolas,  “Les  anciennes  Academies  protestante”,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  l ’histoire 
du  Protestantisme  frangais  (Paris,  1854),  tome  2,  34-49,  155-167,  320-332. 
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The  readers  and  their  tastes 

On  14  October  1 73 1 the  Presbytery  made  new  regulations  for  the  Library, 
which  had  just  been  moved  to  the  upper  floor  of  a purpose  built  house. 
(The  lower  floor  was  for  meetings  of  Kirk-Session,  Presbytery,  Synod  and 
their  committees.)  A Library  Keeper  was  to  be  appointed  to  open  the  Library 
each  Saturday  for  one  hour  and  each  Wednesday  for  two  hours,  but  on 
Tuesdays  in  the  first  week  of  each  month  instead  because  the  Presbytery 
meetings  were  held  then.  Even  though  the  windows  were  to  be  “kept  with 
glass”  and  the  Presbytery  officer  was  to  “keep  a fire”  on  these  Library 
days,  such  limited  opening  hours  must  have  meant  that  the  use  of  the  books 
was  confined  to  borrowing,  and  not  for  reading  on  the  premises.24 

What  marks  the  Dumfries  Presbytery  Library  off  from  most  other 
libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  period  is  the  survival  of  its  Register 
of  Issues.  This  manuscript  ledger  is  now  preserved  in  the  Ewart  Library, 
the  central  library  of  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Regional  Library.  It  is  a 
volume  of  85  leaves,  43.5  centimetres  (1714  inches)  tall,  with  entries  for 
loans  from  1 732  to  1 826,  though  not  at  all  continuously.  At  first  they  are  in 
chronological  order,  later  a page  is  assigned  to  each  borrower,  with  the 
edge  of  the  page  cut  away  to  provide  crude  thumb-indexing.25 

Under  the  first  set  of  regulations  the  borrowers  were  to  pay  a deposit 
of  £3  Os  Od  sterling  on  admission  and  ten  shillings  sterling  annually.  This 
was  soon  reduced  to  four  shillings,  payable  in  two  instalments  at 
Whitsunday  and  Martinmass.  But  in  1766  it  was  raised  again  to  three 
shillings  a half  year.  This  income  presumably  paid  for  coals  and  the  Library 
Keeper’s  pittance,  but  there  is  evidence  in  the  surviving  books  that  there 
were  fresh  purchases  of  new  or  secondhand  volumes  almost  every  year 
from  173 1,  when  the  new  building  was  completed. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  great  majority  of  the  books  have  a Latin  ex- 
libris  showing  that  they  were  part  of  Dr  Hutton’s  gift.  These  also  have 
pressmarks  from  presses  1-10.  Presses  11-14  are  mainly  purchased  books. 
Instead  of  “ex  dono  Joa:  Hutton  M.  D.  1714”  they  are  inscribed  “empt. 


24  Church  of  Scotland,  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  Minutes,  vol.  7,  162-4. 

25  Register  of  issues.  MS  in  Ewart  Library,  Dumfries. 
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173 1”  or  a later  year.  A list  of  actual  or  presumed  purchases  in  each  year 
from  1731  to  1813  follows: 

PURCHASES  1731-1813  (volumes,  not  titles) 


1731 

6 

1761 

2 

1732 

8 

1765 

3 

1733 

4 

1769 

2 

1734 

3 

1770 

5 

1736 

20 

1771 

8 

1737 

6 

1772 

3 

1741 

5 

1773 

1 

1744 

12 

1774 

1 

1745 

8 

1775 

1 

1746 

1 

1777 

2 

1747 

2 

1778 

1 

1748 

2 

1779 

1 

1750 

1 

1783 

2 

1751 

2 

1790 

2 

1752 

2 

1792 

1 

1753 

2 

1792 

1 

1755 

1 

1810 

1 

1756 

1 

1813 

1 

1757 

2 

1759 

3 

130 

1760 

1 

Some  examples  of  books  bought  soon  after  publication  are: 

Lardner’s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  6 vols.,  1734-1745  - 
bought  1744-1747  [12.7.4-9] 

An  Universal  History.  19  vols.,  1747-1748  - bought  1748  [12  6 1- 
19] 

Hume’s  History  of  England  under  the  Tudors.  2 vols.,  1 759  - bought 
1759  [11.4.5-6] 
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Robertson’s  History  of  Scotland.  2 vols.,  1759 -bought  1759  [1 1.2.6] 
and  each  volume  of  the  Annual  Register  1771-1778  [11.3.2-9]  was  bought 
on  publication.  But  in  1732  they  bought  four  additional  French  Huguenot 
books  by  Jurieu,  Du  Moulin,  Lortie  and  Amyraut,  dating  from  1632  to 
1 684,  and  quite  a number  of  older  theological  works  in  English,  French  or 
Latin. 

One  oddity  is  the  Discursus  ...  depolygamia  of  1676  [10.7.8],  bought 
about  1736,  which  has  the  inscription  “Hie  est  liber  Pauli  Lorrain  ex  dono 
S.  Pepys  ejus  domini  honoratissimi  13  Octobris  Anno  1679”.  This  Paul 
Lorrain  was  recorded  as  the  secretary  of  Samuel  Pepys  the  diarist  at  Pepys’ 
death  in  1700,  but  this  suggests  a much  earlier  connection. 

Thomas  Manton’s  Sermons  in  five  massive  folios,  published  from  1681 
to  1693  [13.2.2-6],  were  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Christopher  Wright, 
as  the  Presbytery  minutes  of  4 February  1 736  relate.  The  same  Christopher 
Wright,  Minister  of  the  parish  of  Urr  from  1723-1735,  had  previously 
appeared  in  the  minutes  of  4 March  1729  as  protesting 

that  he  might  be  free  of  all  trouble  and  expense  about  the  said  Library 
in  regard  he  had  never  any  benefit  by  it  nor  does  he  expect  any  for  the 
future  and  thereupon  took  instruments.26 

Master  Wright  presumably  considered  that  he  had  a sufficient  collection  of 
books  for  his  foreseeable  needs. 

To  illustrate  the  recorded  use  of  the  Library  for  a twelve  month  period, 
a transcript  of  the  entries  for  1745  follows.  [See  APPENDIX]  I chose  the 
year  1745,  thinking  that  contemporary  political  and  military  events  might 
have  influenced  their  choice  of  reading,  but  the  only  titles  in  that  direction 
seem  to  have  been  the  recent  translations  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe 
Rene  de  Vertot’s  Histories  of  the  Revolutions  of  Sweden  and  of  Portugal. 
There  is  also  an  appropriate  story  about  one  of  these  borrowers,  John  Ewart, 
Minister  of  Troqueer  from  1742-1799,  that  he  was 


26  Church  of  Scotland,  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  Minutes,  vol.  7,  382. 
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active  in  preparing  for  defence  at  the  Rising  in  1745  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a company  of  farmers  and  others.  The  Jacobites  left 
Dumfries  unmolested  after  making  considerable  extortions  from  the 
townsfolk.  On  returning  home,  Ewart  found  two  Highland  officers 
quartered  in  his  manse.  He  treated  them  with  the  greatest  hospitality, 
but  vigorously  reprimanded  them  for  the  unwise  position  they  had 
espoused.27 

One  of  John  Ewart’s  descendants  was  William  Ewart,  M.R,  who  founded 
the  Free  Library  in  Dumfries,  named  after  him. 

Most  of  the  names  in  the  Register  of  Issues  for  1745  can  be  identified 
from  Hew  Scott’s  Fasti  Ecclesiasticae  Scoticanae.  Robert  Wight,  Minister 
of  St  Michael’s,  the  principal  kirk  of  Dumfries,  from  1732-1764,  was  also 
the  son-in-law  of  Alexander  Robison,  Minister  of  Tinwald  from  1 697-1761 , 
which  explains  some  of  the  loans  in  the  list.  George  Duncan,  Minister  of 
Lochrutton  from  1728,  unfortunately  drowned  in  Lochrutton  in  1765,  but 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  also  George  Duncan.  George  Duncan  secundus 
was  father  of  Dr  Thomas  Tudor  Duncan,  Minister  of  Greyfriars  Church, 
Dumfries,  who  was  also  a physician  and  frequent  user  of  the  Presbytery 
Library  till  he  went  out  with  the  Free  Church  in  1 843.  Also  in  this  dynasty 
was  his  brother  Dr  Henry  Duncan,  antiquarian  and  founder  of  Savings 
Banks,  and  Minister  of  Ruthwell  - a parish  which  is  not  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Dumfries,  so  he  does  not  figure  in  this  story. 

The  Register  of  Issues  has  also  a partial  list  of  names  covering  1736 
to  1771.  The  “cives”  or  non-ministerial  borrowers  include  two  surgeons, 
one  doctor  of  medicine,  a collector  of  excise,  two  merchants,  a writer  (that 
is,  a lawyer),  the  clerk  to  the  custom  house  and  Mr  Joseph  Wilson,  the 
Episcopalian  minister  (1762-1768).  Two  who  are  named  in  1766  were 
Ensign  Spilsbury  and  Captain  Trigger.  In  1767  there  was  a Captain 
Maxwell,  and  in  1771  Captain  Riddell,  who  is  probably  to  be  identified 
with  Robert  Riddell,  the  local  antiquary  who  contributed  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair’s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  and  collected  the  Glenriddell 
Manuscript. 


Hew  Scott,  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae  (Edinburgh,  1917),  ii,  302. 
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In  later  years  the  record  of  loans  in  the  Register  of  Issues  shows  some 
use  of  the  more  popular  medical  books  on  the  spa  towns  of  England  such 
as  Bath,  and  on  diet  and  purging,  and  it  shows  some  use  of  theological 
books.  As  late  as  1823  Dr  Thomas  Duncan  of  Greyfriars,  Dumfries, 
borrowed  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that 
is,  the  copy  of  Laud’s  Liturgy  of  1637  referred  to  earlier.  Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  [2.5.7]  and  Bishop  Burnet’s  Exposition  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  (now  missing)  were  borrowed  several  times  - perhaps 
surprising  in  a mainly  Presbyterian  readership.  But  the  greatest  use  was 
made  of  history  and  literature:  histories  such  as  those  of  Gilbert  Burnet, 
Clarendon,  Rapin,  Oldmixon,  Hume,  Rollin,  Vertot  on  Spain,  Davila  on 
The  Civil  Wars  of  France , Bower’s  Lives  of  the  Popes  (all  7 volumes  of 
which  are  now  missing),  Robertson’s  History  of  America  and  his  History 
of  Charles  V,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Annual  Register  and 
the  Modern  Universal  History. 

Most  of  these  books  were  eighteenth-century  publications,  and  were 
bought  for  the  Library  subsequent  to  the  donations  of  1 7 1 4 and  1715.  But 
no  lending  librarian  is  going  to  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  most  used 
books  are  also  the  most  recent  additions.  Nor  would  it  be  a surprise  to  find 
that  books  went  missing  from  a lending  library.  The  Register  of  Issues 
includes  a list  of  missing  books  drawn  up  on  25  February  1782,  just  after 
the  new  catalogue  had  been  compiled.  Some  of  these  were  subsequently 
returned,  and  we  have  them  still.  But  not  “Newton  On  Daniel  s Prophecys ” 
(which  was  a posthumous  work  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  published  in  1733) 
which  was  borrowed  by  Joseph  Wilson,  the  qualified  Episcopal  minister, 
in  1763,  and  not  returned  when  he  left  Dumfries  in  1768. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequently  borrowed  book  after  1 770  was  Blacklock’s 
Poems.  No  copy  of  this  survives  in  the  Library  now.  Thomas  Blacklock, 
the  blind  poet  of  Dumfries  (1721-1791),  was  an  orphan  who  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh  University  and  helped  by  David  Hume.  In  his  turn  he  encouraged 
Robert  Bums  to  try  his  literary  fortune  in  Edinburgh  rather  than  emigrate 
to  Jamaica.  He  also  received  a Doctorate  of  Divinity  from  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  parish  minister.  His  platitudinous 
poetry  has  rightly  faded  into  oblivion,  but  his  contemporaries  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Dumfries  were  obviously  keen  to  read  it.  The  previously 
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mentioned  Dr  Thomas  Duncan  of  Greyffiars  even  went  so  far  as  to  baptise 
one  of  his  sons  Thomas  Blacklock  Duncan.28 


Unanswered  questions 

At  the  end  of  this  study  it  has  to  be  said  that  there  some  questions  still 
unanswered.  One  is  the  conservation  of  the  collection.  Many  items  have 
paper  too  frail  or  bindings  too  disintegrated  to  produce  for  even  careful 
readers’  consultation.  But  the  very  lack  of  repair  hitherto  means  that  all 
sorts  of  evidence  of  their  original  condition  survives,  which  would  not 
have  done  where  better  financial  provision  and  more  active  policies 
prevailed.  As  well  as  marks  of  provenance  and  unusual  pastedowns  from 
earlier  books,  there  are  fore-edge  labels  and  plain  or  decorated  bindings 
from  English  or  continental  binders  for  further  study. 

The  biography  of  Dr  Hutton  also  needs  filling  out.  It  seems  that  in  his 
travels  on  the  continent  before  1688  he  may  have  acted  as  a dealer  in  fine 
art  for  clients  in  England.  There  is  also  evidence  for  his  employment  in  his 
later  years  as  an  agent  at  the  Court  of  Hanover,  reporting  on  the  views  of 
the  Electress  Sophia  and  her  son  Prince  George.  But  even  the  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown,  and  no  portrait  of  him  has  been  traced. 

The  most  teasing  question  of  all  is  the  significance  of  the  Greek  phrase 
[“to  ano ”]  on  the  title-pages  of  almost  all  the  books.  The  three  distinctive 
inscriptions  on  these  books  are,  first,  the  name  of  the  library,  usually  in  the 
form  “Ex  libris  bibliothecae  Presbyterii  Drumfriesiensis  ex  dono  Joannis 
Hutton  M.  D.  1714”  with  one  or  more  words  abbreviated;  second,  the 
pressmark,  giving  the  number  of  the  press  (i.e.  the  bookcase),  the  number 
of  the  shelf  and  the  number  of  the  individual  volume;  thirdly,  the  Greek 
Ta  ’avco  [ta  ano].  The  first  two  are  written  on  a flyleaf,  half-title  or  endpaper 
and  occasionally  on  the  title-page  or  the  first  page  of  text,  but  the  Greek  is 
almost  always  on  the  title-page.  On  some  books  it  is  the  only  one  of  these 
marks  surviving,  and  on  even  the  latest  acquisitions  it  is  still  written  for 
anyone  opening  at  the  title-page  to  see. 

Nowhere  is  there  any  variation  of  it.  Nowhere  is  the  phrase  Ta  KaTco 
[ta  kato].  Did  it  mean  the  “higher  things”,  the  “higher  place”,  the  “upper 


28  Ibid.,  ii,  269. 
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shelves”?  It  does  not  refer  to  theology  as  the  Queen  of  Sciences,  as  books 
on  all  subjects  alike  carry  it.  Books  with  pressmarks  at  every  level  of  the 
shelves  carry  it.  If  it  meant  “upstairs”  in  the  Presbytery  House,  what  was 
put  downstairs,  and  why  was  the  pressmark  not  sufficient  for  its  location? 


REFERENCES 

Note:  Pressmarks  of  books  from  the  Dumfries  Presbytery  Library  are  given 
in  the  text  where  they  are  referred  to.  Most  of  these  volumes  were  displayed 
when  the  paper  was  delivered  at  New  College  on  26  March  2002. 


APPENDIX 


Register  of  Issues,  1745 

Jan.  16  Shuckford  Connection,  vol.  3 Will.  McMillan 

Shuckford  Conection,  vol.  1 st  for  Mr  Robison  by  Robert  Wight 

Feb.  6 Vol.  6th  of  the  Collection  of  Voyages  J.  O.  Dickie 

Quick  Synodicon,  2 vol.  & Register  about 

Dr  Hutton’s  Mortification  And.  Beveridge 

Burnet’s  [Memoirs]  10.  5.  ii  Robert  Wight 

Rollin’s  Ancient  History,  5 & 6 vols.  James  Biggar 

Rollin’s  Ancient  History,  3-4  vol.  Will.  McMillan 

Shuckford’s  Conection,  vol.  2 

[ ] The  penitential  discipline  of  the  primitive  church 

for  Mr  Robison,  Robert  Wight 

Eusebius  History  Gr  & Latin  Will.  McMillan 

Feb.  27  Shuck[ford]  Connect.  1 vol.  & 2d 

[Vertot]  Revolution  of  Sweden  John  Ewart 
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Feb.  27  Origen  Against  Celsus  AlexrMacLellan 

[ ] Books  of  Martyrs,  10.  8 2 vols.  Robert  Wight 

Wodrows  Church  History  2d  vol.  J.  O.  Dickie 

Hoadly  Measures  of  Submission 

Oldmixon  History  of  the  Stewarts,  vol.  2 

Pliny  Historia  Mundi  Jo.  Scott 

March  5 Burnet’s  History  [of  the  Reformation] , 3 vols.  Jo.  Ewart 

March  5 Corpus  Juris  Canonici  9.13.12  Edward  Buncle 

Lardner’s  Credibility  pt  2,  vol.  1 Luke  Gibson 

March  6 Plutarch  Morals  by  Phil  Holland  James  Biggar 

Spotswood  Church  History  John  Scott 

May  3 Daniel’s  History  of  France,  vols.  1-3  & 4-5  Luke  Gibson 

Sir  William  [Temple]  Observations  on  the  Netherlands 

John  Scott 

May  15  Basnage’s  History  of  the  Jews  [ ] 

Rollin’s  [Ancient  History]  8,  9,  10  vol.  11.9.8 

Geo.  Duncan 

May  15  Shuckford’s  Connections  11.8.22  Jno  Johnston 

Dionysius  Halicarnassus  4. 1 1 .20  Alex  MacLellan 

Warburton  [Divine  Legation  of  Moses],  vol.  1 11.9.16 

Will.  Mcmillan 

Balguy’s  Tracts  11.7.10  James  Biggar 

May  22  Lent  to  Mr  McMillan  upon  line  by  Mr  Mclellan 
Warburton’s  [Divine  Legation  of  Moses]  3 vol. 

Alexr  Maclellan 
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Seventh  & eight  volumes  of  Baddam’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
11.8.12  & 13  & Wonderful  prodigies  &c.  5.7.32 

And.Beveridge 

Stackhouse’s  History  of  the  Bible, 

2nd  vol.  13.  3.  10  And.  Beveridge 

Bentivoglio’s  History  of  Flanders  John  Scott 

May  29  Owen’s  Meditations  on  the  Glory  of  Christ 

4.6.20  James  Biggar 

June  5 Charles  Recueil  de  Sermons  8.1.11  And.  Beveridge 

Philo  Judaeus  John  Scott 

June  6 Owen  On  Hebrews,  4th  vol.  John  Scott 

June  14  Lent  to  Mr  Duncan  per  his  letter  & Servant 
Phil.  Transactions  vol.  28  & Warburton’s 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  1st  + 2nd 

(Robert  Crockat) 
Geo.  Duncan 

July  2 Philosophical  Transactions,  vols.  2nd  + 3rd  Jas.  Guthrie 

Vols.  5 + 6 of  the  Memoirs  per  Mr  Biggar 

July  10  Stackhouse  History  and  the  Bible,  vol.  5th  13.3.9 

for  Mr  Robison  by  Robert  Wight 

July  17  Hobbs  Leviathan  9.2.20  Alexr  Maclellan 

July  24  [Vertot]  Revolutions]  of  Sweden  & 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  Jo.  Ewart 

July  24  Warburton  [Divine  Legation  ]vol.  2 pt  2 Geo.  Duncan 

Shuckford’s  Connections,  vol.  I-II  Geo.  Duncan 
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July  3 1 Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  [the]  Philosophers]  10.7.26 

AlexrMaclellan 

Balguy’s  Tracts  1.7.10  & 

Boyle’s  Serm[ons]  abridged  11.9.4  And.  Beveridge 


Aug.  7 


Aug.  28 


Fleeming  On  ye  fulfilling  of  the  Script [ures]  13.3.10 

Robert  Wight 

Shuckford  [Connections] , v.3  1 1 .8.22  Jno  Johnston 

Voyages,  vol.  4 fol[io]  5.2.4  Jo.  Dickie 

Baddam’s  Philosophical]  Transactions, 

vol.  7,  1671  11.8.8  & 9 Will.  Irvine 


9 Oct.  Daniel’s  History  of  France  2 vol.  11.8.12  John  Scott 

Burnet’s  History  [of  the  Reformation] , 3 vols. 

Daniel’s  History  of  France,  vol.  4 
Geddy’s  Tracts  vol.  1 

Discourses  on  Government 
Tyranny  displayed 
State  tracts,  vol.  1 

Wodrow  Church  History  vols.  1 + 2 


23  Oct.  Vertot  History  of  the  Revolution  of  Sweden  1 1 .7. 13 

Vertot  Of  the  Revolutions  of  Portugal  11.7.12 


Nov.  5 

Rapin’s  Hystory  of  England,  2v  13.2.8 

And.  Beveridge 
Jo.  Ewart 

Nov  5 

Debate  at  large  between  House  of  Lords 

& Commons  9.5.1 

Jno  Johnston 

Nov  20 

Oldmixon  [History  of  England] 

Jo.  Dickie 

Freeholder  Case  of  Religion 

Jo.  Scott 

1 & 2 vol.  State  Tracts 

Geo.  Hamilton 
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3d  vol.  Daniel’s  History  of  France  Geo.  Duncan 

Rutherford’s  Lex  Rex  & Rod  or  Sword  John  Scott 

Jan  8 1746  1 +2  vol.  of  Warburton’s  Divine  Legation  Rob'  McMorine 
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First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  (1549)  with  Dr  Hutton’s  explanation. 


Richard  Simon  (1638-1712),  Histoire  critique  du  Vieux  Testament  (1680).  Fr  Simon  was  expelled  from 
his  order  for  publishing  this  rejection  of  Moses'  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  Hutton  apparently  thought 

he  was  also  "goeing  over  to  the  Reformed  Religion". 
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John  MackQueen,  An  Essay  on  Honour  (171 1),  inscribed  "My  Honoured  friend  Dr  Hutton  First  Physician  to 
his  late  Majesty  and  now  one  of  the  House  of  Commons. ..presented". 


Manuscript  Register  of  Issues,  1733. 
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Theophilus  Alethaeus,  Discursus  de  Polygamia  (1676).  Copy  presented  by  Samuel  Pepys  to  his 

secretary  Paul  Lorrain  in  1679. 


